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Praises Work of U. 8S. Department of Labor 


The following is a speech by Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Utah). Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, over the National Radio Forum in connection 
with the Thirtieth Anniversary of the establishment of the United States Department of 
Labor on March 4: 

“The Congress specified in the act establishing the United States Department of 
Labor that its job is to foster. promote and develop the welfare of the wage earners of 
the United States. to improve their working conditions and ady ance their opportunities 
for profitable employment. Sometimes that is forgotten and the Department of 
Labor is criticised for acting as an advocate for American working men and working 
women when in so doing it is but carrying out the will and the mandate of the Congress. 
the bods which created it. 

“As chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor | can say that the 
Department in the last 10 years not only met and fulfilled its administrative duties but 
it has been a leader in advocating programs which have been of inestimable value to 
the wage earners of the United States and to the people as a whole. 

“Early in 1933 when we were striving to find a way out of the worst depression in 
our entire history. the Department of Labor took the lead in the following programs 
designed to overcome unemployment: 

“First. \ recommendation that there be some quick relief in the way of Federal 
appropriations to assist the States and localities in meeting the primary relief needs of 
the people who were then unemployed and had been unemployed for a long time in 
the depression. 

“Second. \ program of straight public works. The recommendation for it and 
the justification for it and the basic figures and information came out of the Department 
of Labor. 

Continued on p. 9) 
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Governors Favor Labor-Law Improvement 


Forty-four State legislatures will meet this 
year, aad forty-two Governors have already 
delivered legislative messages. Eighteen Gover- 
nors discussed the impact of war upon various 
State laws and their administration, a number 
recommending the State war emergency powers 
or the executive statutory suspension bills pro- 
posed by the Council of State Governments. 
Several Governors asked the legislature to study 
the wartime need for flexibility and speed, and 
to set standards for the executive to follow on 
otherwise legislate appropriately. 

Kleven Governors recommended study — or 
liberalization of workmen's compensation laws. 
Especially significant is the statement of Governor 
MeGrath of Rhode Island: 

There exists here a great reservoir of labor 
among workers who have partial disability and handi 
caps. With certain amendments to our labor laws these 
people can again be made available to industry km- 
ployers hesitate to hire a worker now who has certain 
types of partial disabilities or handicaps because of 
compensation liabilities. This objeetion could be re- 
moved, and sources of employment opened to numerous 
of our fellow citizens falling within this classification, if 
by law we provide for the establishment of a “Second 
Injury Fund.” .. 

I hope that this vear may see progress made in the 
establishment of a curative center for assistance to 
workers suffering from occupational injuries. This 
would provide them with the necessary physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy, and psychotherapy facilities under 


proper supervision. Our departmental studies have 
amply demonstrated that such a program can tremen- 
dously shorten periods of disability Both of these 


measures will receive the support of social agencies, 

labor unions, manufacturers’ associations, and govern 

ment agencies 

Modernization of the New Jersey workmen’s 
compensation law was urged by Governor Edison, 
who asked the legislature to conduct an intensive 
study. He states: “It does not cover many occu- 
pational diseases, notably many of those which 
recent medical science has shown to arise from 
industrial hazards. The administrative working 
of the act needs to be speeded up.” He also urged 
expansion of the industrial hygiene service. 
Governor Osborn in Arizona also recommended the 
inclusion of occupational disease. 

In West Virginia, Governor Neely called for 
extending workmen's compensation coverage to 
farm workers. Harry F. Kelly, Michigan’s chief 


executive, urged enactment of liberalizing recom 
mendations shortly to be proposed by a commis 
sion composed of labor, management, and insu 
ance representatives 

Governor Dewey of New York calls “The pre: 
ent systems of unemployment insurance, worl 
men’s compensation, relief and welfare measure 
= a patchwork. They must be integrate: 
and broadened to provide increased service, includ 
ing medical protection of the health of our people 

In urging the passage of a wage-hour law ll 
New Jersey. Governor Edison said: 
It is true that at the present moment the wartins 
shortage of labor has brought wages up Sut a surve 
of one square mile in Newark, made for the State De 
partment of Labor at my direction in 1940, and 1941 
showed that there were in that area, 3,028 persons sub 
ject neither to Federal wage and hour laws nor to State 
wage orders who were being paid inadequate or oppres 
sive wages. Of the total number, 176, or approximate! 
6 percent, were being paid less than 35 a week: 474, o 
roughly, 16 pereent, were paid more than $5 and unde 
$10 a week; and 793, or 26 percent, received more that 
S10 and less than S14 
Admitting that “another survey, if made today 
would show these appalling conditions improved,’ 
the Governor emphasized, ‘But the time to pro- 
vide safeguards against abuses is before abuses 
occur, not while people suffer under them.” 

Appalling accident tolls enlisted the interest of a 
number of chief executives. Says Governor 
Martin of Pennsylvania: 


There is too much loss of gravely needed manpower 


through accidents. In America last year there were 
more than 100,000 deaths and 500,000 injuries caused 
by accidents. This loss was ten times the number of 
our casualties during the first vear of this war. It is 


suggested that you examine the existing statutes, rules, 

and regulations to determine what changes are necessary 

to Improve existing conditions 

The Washingion State Department of Labor, 
according to Governor Langlie, will seek amend- 
ments strengthening its powers of enforcement 
of safety work orders. So will the Rhode Island 
Department, savs their chief executive. 

Many Governors discuss post-war problems, 
some urging the creation of agencies to study the 
State's relation to such matters and make recom- 
mendations. Several recommend the setting up 
of public works reserves to provide employment at 
the close of the war 


Lawmakers Show Interest in State Wage-Hour Bills 


State legislatures this year are showing more 
interest in wage-hour bills than in almost any 
other type of legislation designed to extend labor 
standards. Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
Ohio have already introduced such legislation. 
Other States where such bills will probablv be 


2 


introduced as a result of interest already expressed 
include Georgia, Kansas, New Jersey, and South 
Dakota. 

Many groups are advancing this legislation to 
help in preparing for whatever economic conse- 
quences follow the war. Anticipating the possi- 
bility of drastic wage cutting at this time, Governor 
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Edison of New Jersey in his message to the 
legislature said, ‘““The time to provide safeguards 
against such abuses is before the abuses occur, 
not while people suffer under them.” 

At the same time, experience under Hawaii's 
wage-hour law, passed in 1941, shows that sub- 
standard wages are not only a post-war danger. 
They exist today even in an area faced by severe 
labor shortages. The Hawaii law provides for 
overtime payments after 48 hours a week and a 
minimum wage of 20 cents an hour in some areas, 
25 cents in others. Territorial inspectors during 
the first 7 months of enforcing this law required 
365 establishments to pay $30,844.07 to 1,054 
employees. Approximately 60 percent of this 
total amount restored to employees resulted from 
violations of the minimum-wage provisions. Of 
the 1,054 employees, 387 were men, a group 
not covered under the great majority of State 
minimum-wage laws in effect today. 

The United States Department of Labor still 
receives hundreds of letters from men and women 
in laundries, hotels, restaurants, and other service 
industries complaining of low wages and long hours. 
“This man pays 15 cents per hour; he also 
works his help from 10 to 14 hours a day,” says 


one. Another letter points out that a dry clean- 
ing plant is “ . . . doing the army’s cleaning 

and they are working their labor 9 and 15 hours a 
day and paying only 17 cents per hour.”’ “ 

I work in a dept. store as a tailor,’ says anothe: 
writer. “My salary is $10 per week for 54 
hours.”’ 

The United States Department of Labor refers 
these letters to the State labor departments, 
which usually report after investigation that 
while such substandard wages are in fact beng 
paid, “ . there is nothing we can do about it” 
without legislation. Twenty-two States have no 
minimum-wage legislation whatsoever, while Con- 
necticut has the only State minimum-wage law 
applying to men as well as women. 

The need for protecting wage earners from sub- 
standard wages has been clearly recognized under 
the national economic stabilization program which 
provides for wage controls. The War Labor 
Board by General Order No. 7 has approved 
increases in Wage rates established under authority 
of State minimum-wage laws. The President’s 
Executive order on the 48-hour week specifically 
preserves the operation of Federal, State, or local 
laws relating to the payment of wages or overtime. 


Safety and Health Efforts Aid in Greater Production 


“Everything required by a modern army when 
it takes the field,” Robert Patterson, Assistant 
Secretary of War, said recently, “is now being made 
in New England.” 

New England’s all-out production has meant 
that a lot of the old, weather-beaten industrial 
landmarks in that part of the country have now 
become centers of activity. Agents of the National 
Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in 


| War Industries have found these plants in great 


i need of safety service 


were, 


For example, one plant in an antiquated, ram- 
shackle wooden building, with holes in the floor 
ind loose treads on the stairs, had been employing 
a few elderly people who knew where all the holes 
But these same conditions now offer serious 
hazards to the lives and limbs of the new workers 
that this plant is taking on to fill its war orders, 
Visiting another plant, a special agent warned the 
employer that in the first high wind he would lose 
a lot of windows. 


“Night before last,” the agent later reported, 


“we had a regular blow, and he lost 15.”"’ 


Committee agents are constantly on the lookout 
for new occupational hazards that interrupt war 
production, always ready to call in competent 
medical authorities to help in solving such prob- 
lems. One special agent found that the labor 
turn-over among girls handling and sewing cloth 
ina plant manufacturing army tents was very high. 
He noted that the cloth gave out a strong odor that 
irritated the throat and eyes, that girls handling 
this cloth when it was first unrolled became ill and 
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weak, some of them fainting. The odor, he found, 
came from a solvent used on the cloth containing 
petroleum naptha and methvlethyl-ketone, harm- 
less if allowed to evaporate; and also chlorinated 
hydrocarbons and 4.5 percent toluol, which are 
not classified as harmless. This formula was 
discontinued in December, but there are still large 
quantities of cloth treated with it prior to that 
date. 

Committee agents realize that hazards to 
workers’ health and safety are not always confined 
to the plant. One shoe plant with 260 employees 
had only | eating place nearby. After eating 
hot dogs there 1 day, several workers became ill 
and had to be taken home. The Committee 
agent, in conference with the company president, 
arranged to have a good noon meal served daily 
within the plant. 

War plants continue, with the help of the Na- 
tional Committee, to make real progress in cutting 
down accidents. For example, one plant in 
California followed a Committee agent's recom- 
mendations, which included setting up a safety 
committee composed of a foreman, the plant super- 


intendent, and three workers, with the result 
that it has had no accidents in the last 4 months 
in spite of a large increase in personnel. Another 


plant in New York, after sending supervisory 
emplovees to the safety engineering courses spon- 
sored by the Committee, increased its safety 
personne! from two to four men, who were then 
able to push accidents down 33 percent in a 4- 
month period. 








Federal Government Safeguards Working Youth 


Safeguards for the health, welfare, and educa- 
tion of American youth whose services are being 
demanded by the war program have been advanced 
by a statement of policy just approved by the 
War Manpower Commission. This policy, formu- 
lated in cooperation with the Children’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, declares: 


In most cases vouth under 18 ean best contribute to 
the war program by continuing in school and, when their 
services are required, accepting vacation and part-time 
employment In any case, all forms of employment 
of such youth, including employment in agriculture, must 
be specially safeguarded. Their services must be used 
in such ways as to bring about their maximum contribu- 
tion to manpower needs consistent with the proteetion 
of their health and welfare and the fullest utilization and 
development of their aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
The achievement of these objectives requires the active 
cooperation of young people, their parents, Government 
agencies, educational authorities, management, and labor. 


The basic national policy with respect to vouth 
was stated as follows: 

1. School attendance laws and child-labor 
standards embodied in State and Federal laws 
should be preserved and enforced, and the mini- 
mum standards hereinafter listed not be construed 
to warrant any relaxation of these laws or lower- 
ing of the standards embodied in them. 

2. No one under 14 vears of age should be 
emploved full time or part time as a part of the 
hired labor force. 

3. Youth under 18 vears of age may properly 
be employed only: 


a) After the employer obtains proof of age in the form 
of employment or age certificates or, in case such ecertifi- 
cates are not legally required, other reliable evidence 

b) In work suited to their age and strength, avoiding 
all occupations that are hazardous or detrimental to 
health and welfare, 

c) Where provision is made for adequate meal and 
rest’ periods or time, and facilities therefor, adequate 
sanitary facilities; and safeguards for health and safety 

d For periods suited to their age and strength, and in 
no case for more than S hours a day or 6 consecutive days, 
except as deviations may be necessary where the worker 
is engaged in continuing farm work of a non-seasonal 
character and is domiciled at the place of employment, or 
except as temporary departures from the above standard 
under adequate safeguards, where permitted for youth 
aged 16 and 17 under existing Federal or State laws, rules 
or regulations, may be necessary to meet a special emer- 
geney, 

¢) During hours of dav not detrimental to their health 
and welfare 

f) At wages paid adult 
formance 


vorkers for similar job” per- 


1. Youth aged 14 or 15 may properly be em- 
ploved only when, in addition to the foregoing 
conditions: 

a) Qualified older workers are not available. 

b) The employment is not in manufacturing or mining 
occupations 

5. In-schoo!l youth may properly be employed 
only to the extent that the combined school and 


work activities involve no undue strain, and thot 
combined school and work hours, at least for 
vouth under 16, not exceed 8 per day. 

6. In-school youth should not be employed 
during school hours unless the Area or Regions! 
Manpower Director has determined that tet 
porary needs of an emergency character cannot 
met by full use of other available sources of labo 
in which case school programs shall be adjust: 
under plans that: 


} 


a: Provide for the educational programs of those w! 
take employment 

b) Avoid interference with the sehool attendance 
those who do not take employment 

ce) Avoid the elosing of any school or grades there 
except to the extent that the hours, terms or curricula a 
readjusted to preclude the curtailment of educational o 
portunities 


7. When wartime emergency cooperative a) 
rangements have been entered into with schoo! 
authorities for the part-time employment of i 
school youth as a part of the school program, th 
emplover should be responsible for certifying to 
the school authorities that such employment will 
be in conformity with State and Federal laws go 
erning the employment of minors and with the 
standards contained in sections 3 to 7 above, and 
the school authorities be responsible for permittin 
school children to take only those jobs that will 
contribute definitely to their educational welfar 
and useful work experience. 

8. When it is necessary to transport youn 
people to and from work, safe and adequate means 
of transportation should) be provided, and the 
period of work and transportation should not 
exceed 10 hours a day. 

9. Where vouth under IS vears of age are re 
cruited in groups for agricultural work requiring 
them to live away from home, prior to placement, 
assurances should be furnished by appropriate: 
community or other nevencies that suitable living 
conditions, sanitary facilities, health protection 
supervision, and leisure-time activities will be 
provided; and in no case should youth aged 14 o1 
15 be recruited for work requiring them to liv: 
away from home except where such work is i 
connection with programs conducted by recog 
nized vouth-serving agencies that provide close 
supervision 

10. Any vouth interested in work in anothe! 
area should not leave his own area in search of 
work without first 


a) Registering for cmplovment at the nearest loca! 
office of the United States Employment Serviee or suel 
other ageney as may be designated by the War Manpower 
Commission 

b) Presenting evidence of parental consent. 

c) Being referred by such office to a specifie job opening 
where he can be lawfully emploved, and where there are 
suitable arrangements for housing 
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Plan for Greater Safety on Federal Jobs 


Federal officials are making plans to reduce 
wcidents on Government jobs as a result of a 
oint meeting of the Federal Interdepartmental 
Safety Council and the Society for Personnel 
\dministration. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, Chairman 
of the meeting, pointed out that even in peace- 
times the Federal Government employs thousands 
of workers in trades, occupations and crafts in 
which accident exposure is at least as high as that 
existing in private industry. Today Federal em- 
plovees are working directly on the production of 
ships, arms, equipment, and supplies for our armed 
lorees. 

She reealled that in 1936 she had brought to 
the attention of the President the fact that the 
accident experience among Federal agencies was 
generally higher than the comparable experience 
in private industry. As a result of this situation 
the Interdepartmental Safety Council was created, 
with the goal that by June 30, 1942, all Govern- 
ment agencies should reduce deaths and injuries 
to their employees by at least 40 percent. 

“When this Council came into being,” said the 
Secretary, “there were 21. . . establishments 
forming the major employment exposure in the 
Federal service. The over-all 5-year record now 
reveals that only 10 of these show any reduction 
in accident-frequency rates, while 11 experienced 
increases Only 2 can boast of attaining 
the goal . . .” 

Most of the agencies which reduced accidents 
had established and maintained definite safety 
programs like those typical in large private enter- 
Such programs are essential both in and 
out of Government service, said the Secretary, to 
conserve manpower for the purpose of winning the 
war. 

Wayne Coy, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, reviewed the Federal accident 
record for the 5 years which have elapsed since the 
Council's first challenge to reduce accidents. He 
called attention to the fact that the Government 
through accidents in 1942 lost an amount of time 
equivalent to the full-time employment of 8,500 
workers for a year. These accidents meant death 
to 600 workers, injuries to 60,000 more. 

Representative Jennings Randolph brought out 
that the Civil Service Committee of the House of 
Representatives, of which he is a member, has 
been authorized to look into the personnel prac- 


Women engaged in war production in 1942 were 


jnost usually on a schedule of 8 hours a day and 


{§ hours a week, with a 40-hour week also fre- 
juently reported. Beginning rates were from 35 
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tices of the Federal Government. This committee 
he continued, while investigating manpower wast- 
age in the Federal Government, has not heard 
enough about losses through accidents and sick- 
He commended the work of the Interde- 
partmental Council because, he said, “Accident 
prevention is an administrative problem, not a 
legislative one, and accidents can and will be pre- 
vented when agency heads, personnel officers, 
bureau chiefs, and supervisors at all levels recog- 
nize their responsibilities for safety.”’ 

Estimating that the time lost through sickness 
is 10 to 15 times greater than the time lost through 
accidents, he urged that medical divisions be set 
up in the Federal agencies for their employees 
Before the War Department recently took such 
action, he said, an average of 1,500 out of 500,000 
civilian employees were absent every day because 
of illness. 

The Army Engineers accepted and met the 
Council’s challenge to reduce accidents 40 per- 
cent in 5 vears. Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
Chief of Kngineers, U. S. Army, told how his 
organization achieved this record. First, he said, 
a specific and comprehensive policy on safety 
was established and enforced. Second, safety 
engineering techniques have been applied to 
physical conditions and equipment. And _ third, 
every available method has been used to educate 
employees in safe work practices. 

To illustrate the wide variety of work and hazards 
involved, the Chief of Engineers explained that 
his organization has a fleet of nearly 3,000 boats 
used in river and harbor, levee and revetment 
work, and flood-control operations. 

Major General Reybold showed that the Engi- 
neers, during a 5-vear period beginning in 1936 
and ending in 1940, reduced their accident- 
frequency rate by 58.6 percent, the severity 
rate by 32.3 percent. During the emergency 
years 1941 and 1942, with a total of 680,000,000 
man-hours of exposure, the accident-frequency 
rate was pushed 43 percent below that for the 
5-year period, and then 53 percent lower. 

“These results,’ said the Chief of Engineers, 
“mean the productive use of 6,736,000 man-days 
in direct contribution to the war effort 
While we are justifiably proud of our accomplish- 
ments, there is nothing that we have done that 
cannot be equaled or exceeded by any other de- 
partment of the Gevernment.”’ 


hess. 


Many Women on 48-Hour War-Work Schedule 


to 95 cents, but rates of from 40 to 60 cents were 
most common. These facts are drawn from stud- 
ies made by the U. S. Department of Labor. A 
representative sample was covered of five im- 








portant war industries: Aircraft assembly, artillery 
ammunition, small-arms ammunition, cannon and 
small arms, and machine tools. During the sum 
mer a comprehensive survey was made in New 
Jersey of a wide range of “old line plants” that 
were devoting from half to all their production lo 
war essentials. No information was secured in 
these surveys as to actual earnings, which depend 
on hours actually worked by each individual, on 
whether the worker is on a time or a piece rate, 
nh women to rates above 


the promotion of certa 
the mimimum, their upgrading to higher-paid jobs, 
and sO On However for il tS-hour week with 
time and one-half for all hours over 40, potential 
earnings for workers nt the Inost usual beginning 
rates would be from 820.80 to $31.20 For rates 


see op. 4 


Of 60 plants reporting, in the five war industries 
specified, two-thirds emploved women on two 
shifts. one-third on three shifts. Authorities ree- 
ommend on the one hand that night work should 
not be continuous for the individual worker, as 
the unnatural conditions ure likely to produces 
chrome fatigue, and on the other hand that too 
frequent rotation of shifts prevents any satisfaec- 
tory adjustment im eating and sleeping habits 
Some authorities recommend a period of from 4 
to 6 weeks without change In the war plants 
visited, more than halt with second or thire shifts 
In about one-fifth changes 
weekly, in the others biweekly ot 
In most cases hours on the second and 


provided no rotation 
Were mace 
monthly 
third shifts were the same as on the first 

Eight hours for the first shift was reported by 
more than half the plants, 7!) or 7°; hours by more 
than a third Longer hours were 9 in one plant, 
10 in one, and 11 in two In one of the Tl-houw 
plants Women on a second shift worked 1] 
hours and were paid for 12. More than half the 
plants reported a 48-hour week: one-fifth, a week 
of 45 hours. One had a schedule of less than 49 
hours, four of more than 48: 55 hours was the 
longest 

Thirty minutes for lunch was given in most 
war production plants, time enough if luneh 
facilities are near to the workers and adequate in 
relation to numbers served \ few reported 
shorter periods, a few longer With repetitive 
work, especially such as requires close attention, 
short rest These were 
given Women in not quite half the plants. The 
most usual schedule was 10 minutes twice a day. 


periods are advisable 


In New Jersey in 1942, women worked on two 
shifts in well over half the plants surveyed, on 
three shifts ina little less than one-fifth. Both 
daily and weekly hours were the same for all 
shifts in most of the plants. In almost one-half 
of those that employed women on more than one 
shift there was no rotation of shifts; in the others 
a change every week was most common. 

There were relatively more plants with long 


hours in New Jersey than among the special wa 
industries. While the schedules reported for th 
first shift showed an S-hour day most) usua 
nearly one-fourth had longer hours, one-eight! 
having a 10-hour day. Hours longer than 
were more common in plants making ammunition 
gun parts, and other ordnance equipment, eertal 
electrical-products plants, and those maki 
instruments 

A week of more than 40 hours for the first shit 
was reported by two-thirds of the plants, one « 
more than 48 hours by nearly one-fourth. Twe 
thirds of the plants making ordnance equipmer 
and nearly half the instruments plants report: 
weekly hours of more than 48.) The lone: 
scheduled week was 54 hours. 

The lunch period usually was the same for 
shifts. A half hour was given in three-fifths « 
these plants, one hour in one-fifth. In 13° plan 
with no regular time for lunch or only 15 or 2 
minutes, a serious problem wis presented th: 
may result in lack of proper food and sufficie: 
rest and relaxation. Formal rest) pauses asi 
from the lunch period were the practice in abo 
one-fifth of the plants. The most usual schedu 
was two 10-minute pauses 


Some picture of women’s hours in war tndustrics 
in New York is afforded Iy the report on disp 
sations allowed from the provisions of the Sta 
In November 1942 
About tw 
thirds were givell permission to work women ¢ 
multiple shifts. laving aside temporarily the p1 
vision that women may not work between 10 p.t 
About 60 percent of these plants hh: 


j 


tS-hour statutory limit fo 


labor laws for women 
367 factories had such dispensations. 


and 6 acm 
schedules within the 
workers on all shifts. In 94° factories longer 
hours were required on day and night shifts or « 


day shifts only. Longer workweeks were authe 


ized in 135 faetories emploving women ona sing 
shift, in 9 of everv 10 cases allowing 54 hours o1 
lessa week. Those that allowed longer hours wer 
for limited use in emergencies or were for a period 
of 3 months Ol less Rest pe riods were provid d 
hy the emplovers or were recommended in ZO 
plants. Since the United States’ entry into thi 
war, nearly 1,100 plants have reeeived dispen- 
sations from women’s hour laws and 859° ha 
been granted amendments or renewals of previous 
favorable decisions. 

A U.S. Census tabulation of a 5-pereent sample § 
of persons enumerated in’ March 1940 gives the] 
number of hours worked in the week of Mareh 24 | 
to 30. The report indicates what constituted a 
normal workweek in a peacetime economy. One- 
half the women ino manufacturing reported a 
10-hour week, while nearly a fifth had re 
more than 40 hours. Selecting the main indus 
tries that have since converted to war production 
the proportions of women then working more than 
10 hours were as follows: 
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Percent 
Iron and steel and their products 22 
Nonferrous metals and their products 24 
Electrical machinery and equipment iZ 
Machinery, except electrical 25 
Transportation equipment 13 


For some idea of the increase in women’s hours 
of work, first with the initiation of defense pro- 
duetion and later under actual war conditions, it 
Is necessary to go to periodic reports of average 
hours worked. These do not represent scheduled 
hours, since they may be increased by eXtensive 
overtime or decreased because for a variety of 
reasons some employees work only part of the 
The one complete series of hour 
records by sex is that issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. During the first 11 
months of 1940, women in the 25 manufacturing 
industries covered averaged from 34 to 36 hours 
weekly, and 37 in December. During 1942 they 


scheduled week 


averaged about 39 hours in each of the first 11 
months, and 40 in December. More indicative of 
the effects of war production are hours in specific 
industries. Women's hours in automobile fae- 
tories varied widely in 1940--from just under 31 
to nearly 39. In 1942 the range was from about 
39 to 42. In October of each vear their averag 
hours in other selected industries tn round num- 


bers were 


sit) 1941 
Chemicals 39 10) 9 
Electrical manufacture- 30 10) 1 
Rubber products Bh 37 i) 
Foundries 3s 3s Be, 
Machines and machine tools $2 13 13 


Average hours were reported by sex in Ilmois 
for the first time in 1942. The range for the 
first 10 months was: All manufacturme, 38 to 4 
machinery and machine tools, 39 to 43; electrical 
machinery and applian ‘es, 40 to 42; transport: 
tion equipment, 42 to 45 


Lower Pay Rate For Women Beginners 


war industries for which 
bee inning 


In the five seleeted 
hours have been 


hourly wave rates reported for Wwornen workers in 


discussed see )) » 


65 plants ranged from 40 cents in 6 to 95 cents in 
1; the most usual rate was 60 cents, reported in 
22 plants, a majority of which were aircraft 
assembly. Possible weekly earnings at these 
rates ranged from S16 to S3S lor a 40-hour week; 
from $20.80 to $49.40 for 48 hours, inctuding 
time and one-half for over 40 hours. Beginning 
rates were the same for women production workers 
as for men tn 34 plants, more than four-fifths of 
these aircraft assembly. In all other industries 
the most common system was to start women at 
a lower rate than men 
Beginning rates for women in 

reported in 50 plants in 4 industries. 
below 40 cents in 2 plants The greatest contrast 
between office and factory rates was im aireraft 
assembly. In more than a third of the plants 
the beginning rate for ollice workers Wis below 
50 cents, the lowest rate reported for the factory, 


oflies s 


these being 


were 


and in | instance was as low as 30 cents. 

A definite svstem of wage progression was the 
practice in two-thirds of the plants reporting, the 
proportion varying by industry. Such a system 
was the rule in aireraft assembly, small-arms am- 
munition, and cannon and small arms; it was the 
exception in artillery: ammunition and machine 
tools. The most common plan reported was an 
increase of 15 cents an hour above the starting 
rate, given usually in 3 installments of 5 cents 
each. While in half the plants reporting on length 
of period the progression took 3 months, in others 
it took 1, 2, 4, 6, and 12 months. In 1 plant a 
10-cent raise was secured only after a vear, being 


given 245 cents at a time. The higher rates se- 
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cured by these nutomatic raises ranged from 50 to 
s—$20 to $30.40 for a 40-hour week, $26 
tS-hour week \ top rate of 75 
cents was reported in 16 plants, 76 cents in | 

It does not follow that 
more than these hourly 
industries at the 


76 eents 
to $39.52 for a 
women’s earnings will 
never be rates. Sine 
women were fairly new to the 
time of the studies, many were still at the begin- 
ning rate or working toward the upper rate pro- 
vided automatically. Further progress was pos- 
sible with improved skill or upgrading to highe1 
paid example, 12. aircraft) assembly 
plants reported maximum rates for women rang- 
ing from SO to OS cents Some workers were on a 
piece rate with wage increase dependent on indi- 
vidual production. Others were paid a base rat: 
with a group or individual bonus. In 
were actual earnings secured by the investigators 

In the study of New Jersey industries, 132 plants 
reported women’s beginning rates for production 
workers These ranged from 35 cents in 1 to 65 
cents or over in 3 In 50 the rate was exactly 40 
cents: in 23, 45 cents: im 15, 50 eents The be- 
ginning rate was the same for women as men in 
54 plants, lower for women in 78. Where the 
minimum entrance rate was less for women than 
for men, the difference amounted to 10 cents or 
more in two-thirds of the cases In well over half 
the firms where the minimum entrance rate was 
the same, both men and women were getting 40 
cents or less According to firm officials, the lower 
entrance rate for women than for men in three- 
fifths of the plants was due to women’s work at the 
beginning level being less skilled or specialized 
than that of men. 

A definite wage-progression policy was followed 
Ina significant proportion of the plants visited, but 


jobs. For 


ho cCiuse 











especially in those making communication equip- 
ment, ordnance, and small metal parts. A popular 
plan was to raise the worker's hourly rate by about 
5 cents after service of 3 months or even less. In 
a number of firms automatic wage raises were 
spread over two steps and in a few there were 
three, and even four and five steps, but the total 
amount of increase seldom exceeded 15 cents. An 
established wage-progression policy was followed 
in many firms even where there was no regular 
learning period. After the basic rate for the job 
had been reached in the case of learners, or all 
automatic imereases had been earned, further 
progress depended on skill and seniority. Of the 


plants reporting, over two-fifths had no regular 


svstem., The highest rates secured automatically 
by women ranged in the various plants from 40 to 
80 cents, but 45, 50, 55, 60, and 65 were most 
usual, being reported by 4, 5, or 6 plants each. 
About two-thirds of the New Jersey factory 
women were paid a time rather than a piece rate 
For some 18,000 the current rate was recorded. 
This was not necessarily the minimum rate in 
effect. Well over three-fifths of these women were 
paid a rate of at least 60 cents an hour. The 5- 
cent interval 65 and under 70 cents claimed a 
considerably larger group than any other. Rates 
paid women time workers differed considerably, 
however, according to industry. Only 2 of the 
industries represented in the survey, electrical 
products and small metal parts, paid at least 60 
cents to more than three-fifths of their women time 
workers. In the remainmg industry groups less 
than half the women time workers were paid this 
much: not quite one-third of those in machine and 
machine-tool plants were so reported. No women 
were paid at a rate of less than 50 cents in the 
aircraft, engine and propeller plants, and in each 


Transportation Field 


Transportation is a war industry carrying the 
armed forees and civilian war workers to the 
places where they are needed, shifting raw mate- 
rial and machines to multitudinous 
services for all classes of citizens. American 
railroads are handling about 39 percent more 
business with about 25 percent less equipment. 
One of the big air lines reports that it is practi- 
cally 100 percent on a war basis, war freight 
having priority over civilian passengers, This is 
probably true of all airlines. One of the pressing 
questions is manpower. One of the answers must 
be womanpower. When the First World War 
ended in 1918, more than 100,000 women were 
employed by the railroads of the United States. 
Now the Office of Defense Transportation states 
that at least 300,000 women may be at work in 
some line of the industry before the present war 
is over, 

The first woman in railroad work was hired by 


process it 
| 


of the industries covered few if any had an hourly 
rate under 45 cents. Twenty-five percent of thi 
women time workers for whom data were avail- 
able in instrument manufacture, in contrast to | 
percent in all the industries together, were paid 43 
and under 50 cents an hour. 

The most highly paid occupational group among 
the women time workers for whom data were re- 
ported were the job setters, followed by machine 
operators in the electrical-products industry, coil 
and armature winders, and assemblers. Painters 
and solderers commanded comparatively low 
rates. 

Women who worked on the second and third 
shifts, and especially those on the third, generally 
received a wage differential of some kind. In 
most cases the differential was a percentage in- 
crease or an additional sum above the regular 
hourly rate. Where the former prevailed, it 
amounted usually to 10 percent; where the latter, 
In a few plants the differential was 
paid in decreased working hours. For example, 
in two of the firms women on the third shift 
worked 1 hour and 1', hours, respectively, less 
than the period for which they were paid. In 
five plants the second shift worked 15 or 30 
minutes less than paid for. Seven plants had 
reduced hours and had given in addition a per- 
centage or flat increase in rate. 

Wages had increased since the defense and war 
periods began. In the plants reporting, the 
increase amounted to approximately 16 percent; 
the rise appeared to be even greater in firms now 
making ordnance. Assemblers had had an in- 
crease of about 21 percent, but the rates of coil 
and armature winders, maintenance and service 
workers, and machine operators in the electrical. 
products industry had risen less than 5 percent. 


to 5 cents. 


Opens to Women 


the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1855. Women 
in railroading have been employed chiefly in the 
offices, but since the war emergency there has been 
a steady expansion into other branches. New 
white-collar jobs include information-desk work, 
ticket selling, work as rate clerks, cashiers, time- 
keepers, and freight claim agents, as passenger 
agents and freight traffic representatives. Repair 
and maintenance of equipment is not unlike the 
type of work women are doing in factories. They 
are being employed in railroad shops as mechanics 
and mechanics’ helpers, as machinists and ma- 
chinists’ helpers. Women are acting as section 
hands, helping in maintaining road beds. They 
work in roundhouses, operating turntables, clean- 
ing and oiling engines and seeing that they are 
supplied with water and sand. They clean cars 
and sweep the shops 

Newspaper stories of small groups or of indi 
viduals here and there are indicative of jobs that 
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more women may soon be doing. Women vard 
clerks go up and down the long lines of freight cars 
noting numbers and initials of cars so they may be 
properly listed and returned to their respective 
roads. They record their destination, loading, 
and condition. A western railroad has employed 
a number of women who follow a surfacing crew of 
men. They “dress the tracks’ by building up a 
shoulder to shed water. This same railroad en- 
gaged a woman employment supervisor after more 
than 70 women had been hired. A woman in 
charge of 1 of 2 control towers in a busy station has 
to operate 87 switches in getting trains in and out 
of the vards safely. Instructions reach her by 
means of lights flashed on a control board. Wom- 
en have been hired as watchers to warn track 
gangs of approaching trains. Stories are told of a 
woman steam-hammer operator in a railroad shop 
who has been on that same job since the First 
World War. 

A return visit made to offices of one of the 
national air lines in the course of a study by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor 
furnished a vivid picture of the increasing oppor- 
tunities for women in this field and the growing 
necd for their services. From 1940 to 1942 the 
number of women in the office increased by about 
170 pereent, and their proportion advanced from 
not much over two-fifths to more than two-thirds 
of all office personnel. In 1940 there was no re- 
port on their employment except in offices. In 
1942, they represented about one-sixth of main- 
tenance and operations workers and one-third of 
other employees, including hostesses, ticket sellers, 
pilots, and technical workers. Both expanding 
business and substitution of women for men has 
brought about the change. Of 9 chief clerks in 
SUpervisory positions, 5 had been replaced by 
women. In semisupervisory jobs heads of de- 


partment units 25 women had = taken men’s 


places. 


All general clerical, accounting, and book- 
keeping positions have been filled or are being 
filled by women. 


In the operations department women are re- 
placing men as flight-control, maintenance, and 
dispatch clerks, as radio and teletype operators, 
as meteorologists, weight and balance clerks, and 
draftsmen. Others are in training to become 
instrument mechanics and spark-plug cleaners. 
In the stockroom 35 women have taken over 
men’s work. 

General reports from the airplane industry indi- 
cate that women are replacing older boys as fleet 
service clerks, handling luggage, mail, and freight, 
and refueling the plane. They are moving into 
shops at other airports as sheet-metal workers, 
welders, riveters, radio mechanics, machinist 
specialists, and = instrument-repair men where 
general overhaul work is done. They are in great 
demand for similar work on Government airfields 
They are even replacing enh as machine-shop 
instructors. 

At least 11 large cities have begun the employ- 
ment of women as bus operators and streetcat 
operators and conductors. A detailed report by 
the American Transit Association of methods of 
selection, training, and special problems involved 
drawn from the experience of 3 western cities, is 
timely. Not far from 300 women are emploved 
or in training In these 3. cities. Their accident 
record is as good as that of men newly emploved 
The major weakness seems to be a difficulty: in 
maintaining established schedules. It is felt this 
is due partly to the general and noticeable tend- 
ency of women to be extra cautious in the opera- 
tion of their vehicles, and that they should uequire 
confidence with experience. While) men em- 
plovees strongly resented the women at first, this 


soon passed 


Praises Work of U. S. Department of Labor 


(Continued from page 1.) 

“Third. The Wagner-Peyser \et) which 
established well-equipped. free public employ - 
ment offices also came from the recommenda- 
tions of the Department of Labor as a method 
of taking care of the effective placement of 
persons looking for work where there was 
work to be had. so reducing the loss and 
waste of poor placement on the job hunting. 

“Fourth. The Publie Contracts A\et which 
provides that goods and services bought by 
the Government in quantities of over 510.000 
valuation shall be manufactured under certain 
well-recognized standards as to hours. wages 
and working conditions. 
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“Fifth. The Wage and Hour Act. while 
permitting unlimited hours of work. tends to 
discourage too excessive hours by providing 
for overtime after 10 hours. 

“Sixth. Unemployment compensation 
which is an adjustment for the loss of wages 
due to the accident of unemployment. Again 
this had its origin in the studies and recom- 
mendations of the United States Department 
of Labor and its advisory committees. 

“Seventh. Contributory old-age insurance 
for the future and Federal assistance to the 
States for providing old-age assistance to aged 
needy persons. 

“These are important contributions and 








they show how well the Department of Labor 
has discharged its duties under the Congres- 
sional mandate in the last 10 years. 

“One of the principal jobs assigned to the 
Department of Labor upon its establishment 
was that of adjusting industrial disputes and 
the records show how successful the Depart- 
ment is in maintaining harmonious relations 
between labor and management. The De- 
partment of Labor is the key to the preven- 
tion and settlement of controversies between 
employers and workers. While compara- 
tively few of these disputes result in strikes 
many of them call for the services of experi- 
enced Department of Labor  conciliators. 

“During the last fiscal vear the Department 
settled 6.000 controversies. involving nearly 
3.500.000 workers. Of all cases brought to 
the attention of the Department while in the 
threatened strike or controversial stage. 91 
percent were settled without any stoppage of 
work. Officials of the Department. acting as 
arbitrators made findings and awards in 453 
disputes with the consent of labor and man- 
agement. These awards. many of which were 
in vital war production, were accepted. 

“That is a record of which the Department 
of Labor has every reason to be proud. It 
speaks well for the job which is being done 
day after day and for the confidence which 
workers and e mplovers place in the experience 
and fairness of Departmental conciliators in 
settling which may arise in 
industry. 

“The Department of Labor believes. and 
rightly, that the maintenance of harmonious 
industrial relations is one of its most im- 
portant functions and the present Secretary 


differences 


Employment in 


The number of cis ilian employees Ih nonagricul- 
tural establishments stood at 37,906,000 in mid- 
January, a gain of three million since January 
1942, six million since January 1941, and eight 
million since January 1940. These figures do not 
include proprietors of unincorporated businesses 
self-employed persons, unpaid family workers, 
domestics employed in private homes, public 
emergency employees, and personnel in the armed 
forces, 

The decrease of about a million workers between 
the middle of December and the middle of January 
was due almost entirely to seasonal declines in 


of Labor has repeatedly emphasized that 
there is ample machinery of Government to 
bring about the adjustment of disputes 
between labor and management without 
either taking recourse to the weapon of strike 
or lockout. 

“Another important job the Department of 
Labor is doing now and upon which it has been 
engaged for some 2 years, is that of accident 
prevention in plants engaged in war produc- 
tion. More than 500 safety experts are work- 
ing with safety committees appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor. They are bringing their 
services to thousands of plants with war con- 
tracts which employ some 4,000,000 workers. 
The records show that 68 percent of the plants 
visited, where accident records have been kept, 
have reduced accident frequency and thereby 
helped to increase production of guns, and 
tanks, and planes and ships and all the other 
material needed by our fighting men in the 
field, on sea and in the air. 

“TL have touched only on a few of the many 
important and worthwhile tasks that the 
United States Department of Labor has done 
in the past 10 years, the period which marks 
its greatest service to the wage earners of the 
United States. It is doing a fine job and 
keeping with its mandate from the Congress 
“to foster. promote and develop the welfare of 
the wage earners of the United States, to im- 
prove their working conditions and increase 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment. 

“It is to be hoped that the Department will 
continue its activities along these lines for 
many times the short span of its present 30 
years. 


January 1943 


trade and construction. Manufacturing employ- 
ment was 15,719,000- slightly more than in 
December. This is the first time since 1935 that 
manufacturing employment has been higher in 
January than in the preceding December. 
MANUFACTURING 

Industries of the durable-goods group employ- 
ing 7,886,000 wage earners in January gained 
1,779,000 workers over the vear. This increase 
was largely confined to the metal and = metal- 
working groups which are now engaged almost 
entirely on war work. The transportation group 
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added the largest number of wage earners to its 
pay roll, more than a million since January 1942 
and 70,000 during the month. 

Wage-earner employment in the nondurable 
group in January was 5,625,000, 276,000 above 


Estimated employment in durabl ana nondurable 


qoods grou ps in January 1943, 


last January. Chiefly responsible for this increase 
were chemicals and allied products, rubber prod- 
ucts, and food and kindred products. Despite 
large war orders, there was no increase of employ 
ment in textiles, apparel or leather products. 


Th ce mie r J9L2. and 


January 1942, toge ther with change s over the month and year interval, adjusted to final 1941 and pre- 
liminary second quarter 1942 Bureau of Em ployme nt Security data 


lIn thousands] 


TOTAL, ALL INDUSTRIES 


Durable group 
Iron and steel and their prod icts 
Mleetrical machiners 
Machinery, excluding electrical 
Transportation equipment except automob les 
Automobiles 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and timber basie products 
Furniture and finished lumber product 


Stone, clay, and elass products 


Vond d able qQrouwil 
Pextile mill products and other fiber manufactures 
\pparel and other finished textile prod Icts 
Leather and leather products 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing. and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products 
Miscellaneous indust rics 


Public Employment 


Although war agencies added 87,000 employees 
during January 1943, the laving off of temporary 
postal workers who were hired only for the Christ- 
mas peak and of TVA construction workers wher 
projects were completed, and seasonal declines in 
the Agriculture and Interior Departments offset 
all but 2,000 of the war-ageney increase. 

During the past 14 months of war, Federal 
employment rose 1,324,000 or at a rate of 95,000 a 
month. Over the same period war-agency em 
plovment showed a rise of 1,341,000 and other 
agencies a decline of 17,000. The decline in other 
agencies, however, was due to the transfer of 
several offices to war agencies. The largest trans- 
fer of this kind occurred in December 1942 when 
employees of the National Youth Administration, 
the United States Employment Service, and cer- 
tain other Federal Security Agency emplovees 
were transferred to the War Manpower Com 
mission, 

The WPA and CCC further contracted their 
programs during January 1943 and reduced per- 
sonnel by 48,700. The war production training 
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Federal Service son Construction ai d sh 
programs fina ced wholly 0” partiall / hy ia i, ral 
funds. and 0? othe ky eral Programs, Janua / 
1953 


Regular Federal services 
Executive » O16. OOO S544. STS. 000 
Legislative 200 120. OOO 
Judicial > 600 TOS. OOO 

Constructior 

ship repair 
Finaneed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations 


shipbuilding, and 


2 POS POO 462. O16. OOO 


Publie housing 76.500 11. 728. 000 
War publie works 11, 100 1. 514. 000 
Reconstruction Finane: 

Corporation 102, 900 20. 386. 000 


Other programs 
National Youth Adminis 


tration 171, OOO 3, 122, QOO 
Work Projects Administra 

tion 2S, OOO LS. 5980. OOO 
Civilian Conservation Corps 00 So, OOO 


ll 





program of the NYA likewise reduced personnel 
by 1.140, but the student work program added 
1,580 persons. During the past vear the WPA, 
CCC, and the NYA programs have declined ap- 
proximately 1'; million persons and in January 
1943 aggregated fewer than half a million. 
Federally financed construction (including ship 
construction and repair) showed an employment 
decline of 3,900 in the month ending January 15, 
1943. Increases were reported on housing, river, 
harbor, and flood control, and on shipbuilding and 
repair projects, but offsetting declines were  re- 


ported on nonresidential building construction an 
reclamation projects due to seasonal factors an 
on airport construction because of the completio: 
of certain projects. 

The present employment and pay roll for Fed 
erally financed construction include for the first 
time data ov ship repair as well as ship construc 
tion. The construction data include employees ot 
contractors as well as persons on the direct pay 
roll of the Federal Government. The latter grou; 
are also ineluded in the Federal executive-servici 


figures 


Cost Of Living In January 1943 


Living costs of city workers increased 0.2 per- 
cent between December 15, 1942 and January 15, 
1943, the smallest monthly advance since Febru- 
ary 1941. The slower rate of increase was brought 
about largely by two factors. With new crops 
from the South prices of a number of fresh fruits 
and vegetables declined, and the usual January 
clearance sales of men’s and women’s heavy wool 
coats and men’s suits in many stores throughout 
the country brought price reductions in clothing. 

The family food bill advanced 0.2 percent from 
mid-December to mid-January. Among the prin- 
cipal increases were higher prices for poultry 
(+3.3 percent) and fish 2.9 percent) used by 
many families as substitutes for red meats. Prices 
of some fresh fruits and vegetables declined 
seasonally. 

Clothing costs remained unchanged, on the 
average, in the large cities over the month. In 
11 cities January clearance sales brought about 
decreases, Elsewhere, however, men’s and wo- 
men’s wool coats returned to ceiling levels after 
December sales. Goods of the quality previously 
priced were not available in some parts of the 
country and clothing costs increased because 
customers were obliged to buy woods in highet 
price lines. 

Costs of fuel, electricity, and ice rose 0.9 percent 
over the month. Higher mine prices and a Federal 
transportation tax caused higher coal prices. Fuel 
oil prices advanced in several cities as a result of 
expenses incurred by dealers in complying with the 
rationing program. 

Housefurnishings costs remained stable between 
December 15, 1942 and January 15, 1943 


Costs of miscellaneous goods and services rose 


0.3 percent. There were reports of higher medical 
service charges and higher newspaper rates in 
several cities. 


As an economy measure, rents were not sul 
veyed in January. Since last September wher 
rent control had been established in most large 
cities, rents have varied little from month t 
month in the 21 cities covered in the Bureau's 
Monthly Cost of Living Index. The Bureau's 
regular survey of rents will be made in March. 
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Cost of diving in 21 large cities 


Average: large cities 


North Atlantic 
Boston 
sulfalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washinet 

North Central 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis 

South Central 
Birmingham 
Ho isto 

Western: 
Denver 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


Seattle 
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